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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. the boat. Its slow, irregular motion attracted my 
; : attention. The blood dropped from its breast. It 
Rey Tab Se Ey Ga eee struggled, but still heel nearer and nearer to 
Subscriptions and Payments received by the water. Its strength failed. Its white plum- 
e sank in the dark wave. Near Minich a wound- 
— ed eagle fell by the side of the boat, and was taken 
at No. 50 NORTH FOURTH sTREET, uP stains, [00 the deck, and died. That dark straggling wing, 
now feeble in death, had power to climb the moun- 
tains. As the light faded from his dying eye, he 
seemed to utter a reproach and to say, that to de- 
; stroy him thus was unworthy of man. I am not 
ae a La Se = — ashamed to say that I wept. 
months, 1 al vance iree and a-quarter cents ; " : . . . 
to any ant of the United States, for rt mouths, if i me crocodile, which was here in the time of 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. erodotus, is still an inhabitant of the Nile; not, pet ay Dp wees eh ecto Meco gem 
however, of all parts of it. They are very seldom|*e pleces of bread and the money, and place 
seen below the town of Minieh. We did not see|them in the hands of her brother,—and then placed 
“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” them until we had ascended above the town of|ber arm in his, and led him away. I cannot easily 
Egypt, Town of Gheneh on the Nile, |Girgeh, more than three hundred and forty miles forget their pleased and grateful expression of coun- 
Feb. 15, 1853. above Cairo. We then saw them repeatedly for a|*enance as they left us. The burden seemed to be 
(Continued from page 402.) number of days; and in nearly every instance lifted from the heart of the sister, as she saw the 
One evening, just as the shades of night were|sleeping on little sand-banks in the middle of the|S™ile on her poor brother's face. Affliction seemed 
falling, 1 saw an immense flock of birds pass near|river, in the heat of the day. In a number of in-| bind them nearer to each other. And I have 
the boat and light upon the lofty side of a rocky|stances we approached quite near them. The largest |Sometimes thought, that even sorrow has its value, 
mountain under which we were at the time. They|of them were about twelve feet in length. There when it thus adds increased intensity and beauty 
were of considerable size, but I could not tell of| were generally two together. They lay stretched |*® love. 
what kind they were. In a few moments they all| out upon these banks, dark, rough, motionless, with On the 7th day of February we reached the 
disappeared in the multitude of crevices and exca-|their legs and feet projected at their sides, and beautiful city of Ossioot ;—fourteen days from 
vations which are found there. Here were their| pressed into the sand. When the boat approached Cairo, and distant two hundred and fifty-three 
nests; and as they were adjusting themselves for|them, they moved slowly to the water's edge, and miles. But the wind, which had been much in a 
their night’s repose, they set up that sort of social | plunged into the river. contrary direction, being favourable, we passed on. 
congratulation, which is common with them at such} Some people of the country, coming down in a We hope to visit it on our return. We are now 
times. Nothing was scen but the bare rugged face| boat, had taken a young crocodile. They gave it|# the town of Gheneh or Keneh, on the eastern 
of the mountain; and yet every crevice and fissure|to our men. It was very small, about two feet in|Side of the river, more than four hundred miles 
and cavern was suddenly endowed with vocality.|length. The men placed it in a vessel of water, south of Cairo. This place is celebrated for the 
The echo of these hollow and rocky recesses in-|and gave it food, in hopes to keep it alive. Appa- manufacture of the porous water-jars, through 
creased the sounds to the loudness of the human|rently discontented and angry at being taken from which the water of the Nile is filtrated. The clay 
voice. They were like an army of men that were |its native reeds and waters, it refused to eat, and from which they are made is found in a valley to the 
talking loudly. I sat upon the deck and looked,|in a few days died. northward of the town. From Gheneh a road runs 
but saw nothing. The illusion was complete. The] Such are some of the scenes and incidents which |*brough the eastern desert to the town of Cossair, 
whole mountain cliff, as if it were a thing of life|characterize a voyage on this remarkable river; in|" the Red Sea; and by means of this route it 
which had just waked out of sleep, seemed to for-|its natural features, its ancient remains, its history, keeps up a considerable commerce with Arabia. A 
get its usual solidity and silence, and to become|the customs and character of the people, unlike any provincial — resides here. oe 
light-headed, and to laugh, and to chatter and|other river in the world. Of the remains of ancient}, Opposite to Gheneh is Denderah, with its cele- 
make merry. cities and temples which are found on its banks, I brated temple. We have just visited it. It is two 
I had written this before I was aware of the fact, | will endeavour to say something in another letter. miles distant from the present bank of the river. 
that one of the rocky heights on the eastern side of| I have referred in a former letter to the strength It stands on an elevated spot, rising from the green 
the Nile and above Benisooef, is named Gebel-e-| of domestic and family attachments in this people; plain around. We walked among its columns, and 
Tayr, which means “the mountain of the bird ;”| particularly the Arab portion. I have seen nothing descended into its darkest recesses;—a great mo- 
and that a singular tradition is connected with it.jsince, which leads me to alter that opinion; but|®¥™ent erected partly in the time of the Ptolemies, 
The tradition is, that all the birds of the country |some things which seem rather to confirm it. Egypt and in part by the Romans in the time of Tiberius 
round about assemble at this mountain once a z its afflictions. And among others is the pre- Czesar, in honour of the Egyptian superstitions ;— 


“Tam blind, 
My father and mother are poor, 
Give me some bread, 
1 am blind.” 































I noticed while the boy was singing, that he 
turned his calm but sightless face upward, as if 
beseeching the Almighty to inspire us with kind 
sentiments ; but the face of the sister, full of anx- 
iety and sorrow, looked downward towards the 
people of the boat. One of the sailors ran up on 
the bank, and gave the girl a piece of bread; and 
they were about leaving; but they were requested 
to stop a moment, and another piece of bread and 
some money were sent to them. The little girl took 


PHILADELPHIA. 








They then hold a grand consultation for the pur-|valence of blindness; a fact not easily explained, interesting to the Christian as showing by contrast, 
pose of selecting one of their number, whose duty it} but which is often mentioned by travellers. But the simplicity, the purity , and the great and enno- 
is to remain in the mountain till the next year.|it was pleasing to see, that the subjects of this bling disclosures of Christianity ;—interesting to 
The birds then fly away into various and distant) hcavy affliction were not deserted by their relatives the lover of art for its massive and splendid archi- 
parts; but return again at the appointed time to|and friends. One morning when the boat was lying tecture, the work in different parts in different ages 


the “ mountain of the bird,” for the purpose of re-|under a high bank, and before we were ready to and nations, and also for its sculptures and paint- 
leasing their comrade, and appointing another in ings, still fresh and life like ;—interesting to the 


start, I heard a voice uttering a plaintive note. I}! : . : 
its place. looked out of the window, and saw a beautiful boy philosophical historian as a memorial of the de- 
‘Travellers on the Nile frequently go ashore for|standing half way down the shelving declivity. He|Velopment of the human mind, of the affiliated re- 
the purpose of shooting. The sound of their guns|seemed to be about twelve or thirteen years of age. 
Was not pleasing to me. It seemed to me to be|And his sister, a little smaller in size, and younger 
cruel. 1 cannot see the good sense, the humanity|in appearance, stood by his side holding his hand. 
or the religion of taking away that life which God|I looked a moment and perceived that he was 
alone can give, for the gratification of a useless and|blind. I asked our interpreter what it was which 
momentary pleasure. Hearing a gun one day, I look-|he sang so plaintively. He said it was only a few 
ed up and saw a dove winging its way heavily towards] simple words having reference to his situation :— 


lationships of the human race, the transmission of 
artistic and social ideas, the successive life and de- 
cay of nations. 


Thebes, Western Bank of the Nile, 
Feb. 22, 1853. 
On Saturday, the nineteenth of February, we 
arrived at Thebes. We moored our boat on the 
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western side of the river. The Nile flows on as! intrigues of all courts, an! give an account of the |become, from very different causes, 
beautiful as ever. 


raduall 
‘The spreading sycamore shades’ history of all ages; could speak of trees, from the alienated from some of those spiritual hee of the 
its level banks. The mountains are seen in the! cedar tree that isin Lebanon, even unto the hyssop |Gospel dispensation which are precious to us, and 
eilistance. ‘There is life and majesty in the river.|that groweth out of the wall; and of beasts also,/have ceased to be united with us in outward reli. 
There is grandeur in the mountains. But the eye| and of fowls, and of creeping things, and of fishes;|gious fellowship. Have these things befallen us 
looks in vain for the mighty city, which dates its} and yet should be destitute of the knowledge of| without a cause? and do they not proclaim, in lan. 
early glory in the very beginnings of history. 


Karly on Monday morning, after our arrival, we 

made preparations for a visit to the rE 
the locality of ruined temples, and of the celebrated | 
Thebean tombs. The sun rose. 
Egypt ;—a c.oudless and living radiance in a clear 
blue sky, more clear and deep and vast even than 
the sky of Italy. A breeze from the north cooled 
the air. ‘The shore, as we left the boat, was lined 
with men and donkeys. I found myself in the 
midst of a crowd, clamorous in an unknown tongue, 
—ceach vociferating and urging his claims. I was 
somewhat perplexed in the midst of this confusion. 
But seeing a feeble old man at a little distance, 
who seemed to be thrust aside by his younger com- 
petitors, | made my way to him, and placed my 
hand on the donkey's saddle. The younger Arabs 
looked disappointed. The old man's donkey was 
not as good as theirs. But very soon, seeming to) 
appreciate my feelings, they murmured their ap- 
probation. 

As I held my hand on the saddle, looking at 
the varying countenances of the crowd, I felt it 
timidly and gently held from the other side. It} 
Was the pressure of the hand of a little girl, who} 
seemed to say with a half beseeching, half grateful 
look,—* We are poor, take our donkey, though the! 
saddle is not very good.” The old man smiled at 
this innocent manifestation of filial earnestness, and 
gave me to understand, that the young girl was his 
daughter, and would drive the donkey to the moun- 
tains. I was entirely satisfied. 

We made our way through the centre of an Arab 
village. The dogs barked ; and the goats and kids 
looked down from the flat roofs of the houses. The 
little girl, to whose protection the old man had 
consigned me, had a small stick in her hand, with 
which she rather gently exerted her authority over 
the donkey. They appeared to understand each 
other very well. She wore a loose garment of blue 
cotton. Her feet were bare; but she was adorned 
with the necklace and earrings, of which the poor- 
est Arab girl will not willingly be destitute. 

After leaving the village, we passed two miles 
or more over the plain; taking the direction of the} 
statue of Memnon. ‘There were groups of people,| 
raising water from the reservoirs of the Nile, and| 
pouring it into the sluices which conveyed it over] 
the rich soil. Camels and oxen and flocks were 
feeding. On one side of our path was the plough- 
man ;—on the other the reaper. On going through 
a dry channel, through which the Nile flows when 
the water is high, we passed a blind man. My 
little girl, who sympathized in his affliction, gave 
me to understand that he was a suitable object of 
my charity. He was affectionately attended and 
led about by a young woman whom I supposed to 
be his daughter. My little attendant, who was 


It was the sun of | 





God and of Christ, and of his duty, all this would |guage not to be mistaken, “ Be watchful, and 


be but an impertinent vanity, and a more glittering 
kind of ignorance ; and such a man, (like the phi- 
losopher who, while he was gazing on the stars, 


fell into a ditch,) would be undone with all his) 


knowledge, and with a great deal of wisdom, go 
down unto hell.— Tidlotson. 
Senanseiesioiiinlh 
A Salutation in the love 
Yearly Meeting of Friends in Lonion, to all 
who bear the name of Eriends. 1857. 
(Concluded from page 405.) 

From age to age has the language of the Re- 
deemer been fulfilled in the experience of his tol- 
lowers, “ A man’s foes shall be they of his own 
household.” Vainly has the enemy striven to de- 
stroy by attacks from without, when no entrance 
has been given him, But when the cares of the 
world, the deceitfulness of riches and the lusts of 
other things have been allowed to enter into the 


heart, then the seed has been choked and rendered | 


unfruitful. Like the Churches of old, we have had 
our day of suffering and of increase, when, amidst 
the frowns and oppression of the world, the bless- 
ing of the Lord has been richly poured forth. We 
have known, also, a day of ease, of outward pros- 
perity, and of abated zeal. 
course of the last and of the present cevturies, 


under a training which has led them into habits of 


strict sobriety, industry and economy, have gradu- 
ally become at once rich and worldly, or, if them- 
selves mercifully preserved from spiritual ruin, have 
left possessions to their children that have proved 
to them grievous entanglements, or as snares to be- 
guile them from the simplicity which is in Christ. 
Others, who have run well for a season, have 
fainted by the way. 
unspeakable loss, and that of the Church, have 
rested in a merely traditional acceptance of the 
truth, or slumbered away their lives in a state of 
passive lukewarmness or cold unconcern. 

But not alone from these things have weakness 
and desolation entered our borders. ‘Trials in faith 
and doctrine have not been wanting. The root of 
these things lies deep in man’s fallen and unsub- 
jected will. Even they who had been privileged 
with the teaching of an inspired Apostle stood in 
need of the awful warning, that from among their 


own selves should men arise speaking perverse | 


things to draw away disciples after them. But in 
calling to mind the large measure of unity and 
outward fellowship which so long prevailed among 
the faithful members of our religious Society, in 
what language shall we express the exercise and 
travail of spirit into which we have been brought, 
in the view of the mournful divisions and separa- 
tions that have taken place amongst us within the 
last sixty years? How can we think, without grief 


of Christ, from the 


How many, in the! 


And how many, to their own | 


strengthen the things that remain ?” 

For, stripped and weakened as is the eondition 
\of our religious Society, both in this country and 
elsewhere, compared with what it might have been 
shad all been truly faithful, it has pleased the Lord, 
in his tender compassion, still to preserve us, and 
to give us evidence, from season to season, of his 
igracious regard. Without any arrangements for a 
stated outward ministry, our meetings for Divine 
worship are still kept up, to the refreshment and 
edification, as we thankfully believe, of many who, 
junder the ministrations of the Comforter, are ex- 
'perimentally taught to worship God in the spirit, 
to rejoice in Christ Jesus, having no confidence in 
the flesh. Without any system of human prepara- 
ition, endowment or remuneration, a living ministry 
\is yet, in the Lord’s unmerited mercy, continued 
jamongst us; and it is with feelings of thankfulness 
‘that we recur to the succession of faithful labourers, 





‘down to our own day, who have been eminently 
called and qualified by the Head of the Church 
freely to testify of the riches of his grace, whose 
iservices He has owned, and whose memory is pre- 
cious. We would speak of these things with rev- 
‘erence, desiring to dwell in Jowliness and contrition 
of spirit before the Lord, under the humbling sense 
lof his dealings with us, in his mercies and in his 
judgments. 

The deadening influence of lukewarmness, of 
traditional formality, and of a worldly spirit; the 
‘dangers of departing, upon pretexts however plau- 
sible, from those things which are revealed in the 
Holy Scriptures; the necessity of complete sub- 
mission to the operations of the Spirit of Truth 
‘upon the soul, and of individually realizing all that 
is comprehended in conversion unto God ;—these 
‘are among the lessons which, in the review of the 
past, we would desire might be effectually brought 
home to the consciences of all who bear the name 
‘of Friends, under the heartfelt conviction of their 
‘personal responsibilities in connexion with them. 
|May these lessons not be lost upon any. But, in 
‘the recollection of the solemn warnings which have 
been received, may all cherish a deep and serious 
‘sense of the importance and necessity of being 
‘each brought to the blessed experience of what itis 
‘to pass from that state of alicnation from God, in 





|which all are by nature, into that state of recon- 
‘ciliation with Him, in which the Lord Jesus is 
‘known as our Propitiation, our Shepherd and our 
‘King, taking away all condemnation, and blotting 
out all trespasses in bis own blood. We are well 
‘aware that it is only under the work of the Holy 
| Spirit that any can be thus taught the precious- 
iness of Christ. But let us never doubt that the 
‘Spirit graciously works in our hearts for this very 
‘purpose ; nor forget that it is to them that receive 


almost daily passing and repassing this part of the} and humiliation, of the multitudes in America, still \Christ, and to them only, that Ie gives power to 


plain, seemed to be well acquainted with her. 
(To be continued.) 
se 


The Most Important Knowledge.—Tf a man by 


the sand upon the sea-shore, as is said of Solomon, | 


coi 


retaining the name of Friends, who have been be-|become the sons of God. 


guiled by the specious appearance of a refined 
spirituality, and many of whom have been led on, 
step by step, to the rejection of fundamental Chris- 


bought them? How can we cease to deplore that 


Let it be our individual 


lconcern to dwell much and often both upon the in- 


‘estimable value of the privileges of the Gospel and 
‘upon the comprehensiveness of its requirements. 


a vast and imperious mind, and a heart as large as| tian truth, and even to the denial of the Lord that! Let us frequently and seriously meditate upon the 


Abid- 


character aud work of our Holy Redeemer. 


7 | . ° . . e . . see r 
coumand all the knowledge of nature, and} others in that land, professing a high value for our ing under the government of his Spirit, let us fol- 


oi words and things; could attain to a mastery of] Christian principles, have allowed themselves to be low Him in lowliness and self-denial, amidst the 
sa 


an ia 
sclenecs 3 measure the carth and the heavens; te}l| 


tue » 


their brethren which they once enjoyed? Nor ean 


ws, and declare their order and motions;|we think without sorrow of some in this country |our souls. 


inguaces, and sound the depths of all arts and| drawn aw ay from that fellowship and harmony with duties and the conflicts of life. Let us in nowlse 


attempt to limit the operations of his grace upon 
May the fervent and effectual prayer 


couid discourse 01 the interests of all states, the| who, whilst loving their Lord and Redeemer, have|ascend to the Father of mercies, as a continual 
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sacrifice in the name of Jesus, Thy will be done in 
us even as it is done in heaven. 


And, whilst pressing after this experience for are one. 


ourselves, may we cherish a warm and abiding in- 
terest on account of our beloved younger friends ; 
that our duties towards them, whether as parents, 


heads of families, or in a more general capacity,|every man severally as He will. 


may not be neglected. 
in all our households they may be carefully in- 





these ! Their characters, their position, their gifts,/less a bridge, with a broad wagon-road located 


their services, may greatly differ, but their hearts 
They have one Father, who is in heaven; 
‘they serve one Master, even Christ; and amidst 
|all the diversities of gifts and administrations, it is 
ithe same Spirit that worketh all in all, dividing to 
We know in- 


Let us be concerned that/deed that to realize these things fully is no small 


|attainment,—that the complete subjection of the 


structed in the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, | human heart and understanding to Divine grace is 


and of our Christian principles and testimonies, and | 
be truly brought up in the nurture and admonition | 
of the Lord. The present is a day of inquiry and | 
discussion, of much bold assertion and varied opin-| 
ions. How important is it to the young disciple, 
under such circumstances, to be kept faithful to the | 
teaching and training of his Divine Master! How| 
necessary that he should not mistake the false lib- 
erty of the natural will, which is in bondage to its 
own unrenewed desires, for the true and glorious 
liberty wherewith Christ makes his people free, and 
in which his service is their delight! Let no know- 
ledge, no gifts, no merely human acquirements or 
qualifications, ever be preferred before the hum- 
bling operations of Divine grace. It is not they| 
who are ever halting at the threshold of the sanc-| 


a great and a deep work. In proportion as this is 
not accomplished in any, will be the evidence that 
these are not made perfect in love. Even in the 
primitive Church the spirit of party and of divi- 
sion was early manifested. There were those who 
pleaded for an unhallowed liberty, whilst there were 
others who, with but an incomplete understanding 
of Divine truth, were ready to make their own 
narrow conceptions the universal standard, and 
rigidly to exclude from communion all who were 
not equally straitened with themselves. Recol- 
lecting how much we have already suffered, may 
we be anxious to guard against these snares. 
Watching one over another for good, may our love 
towards each other be pure and fervent. May our 
hearts be shut against all that scatters or divides, or 





tuary, doubting and questioning, but they who are| 
willing to conform to the neediul discipline, and to | 
enter in through the appointed means of access, | 
who become prepared to join in the services, and | 
to partake of the inestimable privileges of the true | 
worshippers of God. 

The more our hearts are given up to the con-| 
straints of the love of Christ, the more shall we be 
redeemed out of the narrow circle of earthly and 
selfish pursuits, and, with perceptions enlarged to| 
view the things of time in their true relation to| 
eternity, and with strength proportioned to our 
every need, the more shall we be enabled clearly to 
discern and faithfully to occupy our places of ap- | 
pointed service in the household of faith, and in| 
the general family of man. And how ample is the 
opportunity for such a service afforded to the true 
and faithful members of our religious Society ? | 
Where are to be found greater encouragements 
than are presented by our religious principles to a| 
life of true self-denial and devotedness to God?| 
Where else can be enjoyed a larger measure of 
Christian liberty, or a freer exercise of the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit? In what course of training is the | 
Christian character likely to ripen to a faller ma- 
turity than that into which our religious principles, | 
when truly embraced and faithfully practised, ne-| 
cessarily lead ; in which the Lord Jesus is glorified | 
in all his offices, and the soul is brought into a holy, 
subjection to the immediate teaching and govern- 
ment of his Spirit ? 

Very instructive is it often to recur to the varied 
aspects of that new relationship into which the true 
believers are brought, through the redemption which | 
is in Christ Jesus, wherein holiness is made dis-| 





\grace may be removed. 


that would beget or increase a spirit of jealousy or 
distrust. Bearing in mind the long-suffering and 
patience which we have ourselves experienced, let 
us be willing to exercise all patience and forbear- 
ance towards others. And if through unmerited 
mercy we have been taught to see more clearly, 
let it be ours to seek that our growth in knowledge 
be accompanied by the evidences of a growth in 
grace, and ever to remember that the deepest ex- 


'perience in the things of God is that which still 


brings into and preserves in the deepest humility 
and the most fervent love. 

And now, in cone!usion, we would adopt the lan- 
guage of the Apostle, in a fresh sense of the depth 
and fulness of its meaning, “Grace be with all 
them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” 


Fervent are our desires that all that in anywise 


hinders or obstructs the full participation of this 
g In the reverent acknow- 
ledgment of the “one Lord,” in the heartfelt ac- 
ceptarce of the “one faith,’ may we be indeed 
baptized by the “one Spirit” into the “one body.” 
Thus drinking into that one Spirit, may a true 
restoration be brought about wherever divisions or 
differences have existed ; and, through its effectual 
working in the Lord’s good pleasure, may all who 
bear the name of Friends be once more joined to- 
gether in the bonds of outward religious fellowship 
in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God. Walking in the love of Him who 
gave himself for us, “an offering and a sacrifice 
unto God,” may all be found in their several allot- 
ments, each filling up the measure of appointed 
duty, “ with one mind striving together for the faith 
of the Gospel.”” Thus builded upon the Founda- 








upon it. The survey for the Cumberland Gap Rail- 
road passed through the arch of this bridge. It is, 
perhaps, the wildest and most stupendous curiosity 
in the United States, and yet it is comparatively 
unknown.” 
- 7. 
Capture of Whales in Westmannshavn Bay, Faroe 
Islands. 

It was a most curious sight, and the scenery was 
well calculated to set it off to advantage. ‘he 
bay is about three miles long, by three-quarters of 
a mile broad, and surrounded by steep rugged 
mountains, which looked particularly gloomy in the 
sombre twilight. Between the whales and the out- 
let to the sea, fully sixty boats were collected to- 
gether, with crews of six or eight men each, who 
were lying lazily on their oars; while about a hun- 
dred natives on either side were employed in drag- 
ging a net of ropes, some 500 yards long, across 
the entrance. This net is only used in Westmanns- 
havn, where there are no sloping shallows upon 
which to drive the whales; it is, of course, not in- 
tended to catch them in, for no net could be made 
sufficiently strong; but it is supposed to retard 
their escape when they attempt to get out to sea. 
The boats were the ordinary ones in common use ; 
the only difference observable in them being, that 
they had now lances stuck upright, like masts, at 
the stem and stern, and attached to the benches by 
several fathoms of rope. 

More boats came dropping in for some time after 
our arrival, until at eleven o'clock we counted the 
number up to 90; so that, including the wen on 
shore, not fewer than 800 must have been present 
—all of them dressed in the rusty-brown jackets 
and black knee-breeches of the country, with as 
much uniformity as a regiment of soldiers. The 
net was drawn further and further up the bay, 
great care being taken to avoid frightening the 
whales, which swam quietly before it, or rolled 
about at their ease, evidently quite unconscious of 
danger. 

When matters seemed approaching to a crisis, 
our party separated. Each of us got into a boat, 
and stood in the bows with a lance in our hands 
ready for action, and the fray commenced. Ialf 
of the boats remained outside the net to support 
the buoys; and the remainder, about 50 in num- 
ber, including ours, closed round their prey, and 
drove them, by shouting and throwing, towards 
the shore, the animals tamely submitting until they 
got close to it. They then turned, evidently in 
great alarm, and bore down upon us, looking most 
formidable, and surrounded by a great wave, which 
their impetus carried with them. Not knowing 
how the boats would behave, we tyros awaited the 
change with no small misgivings, under an assumed 
air of great calmness. ‘The natives, on the other 
hand, became frantic with excitement, yelling like 
maniacs, splashing the water with their spears, and 


tinctly to appear as the mark at which they are to/|tion, Christ Jesus, may there be in the end, in the 
aim. As those who have been bought with a price,| Lord's unmerited mercy, nothing to prevent that 
they are again and again reminded that they are|full communion which is the blessed portion of all 
not their own, but bound in all things to glorify | who, through living faith in Him who hath loved 
their God. As his reconciled children, they are|them, enter into life eternal. 

exhorted to walk worthy of Him unto all pleasing. 
As wrestlers in a mighty conflict, the crown of} A Great Natural Curiosity. — The Abingdon 
righteousness is set before them; and as a Royal/(Va.) Virginian says: “ There is a natural bridge, 
Priesthood they are instructed to cleanse them-| within 62 miles of this place, in Scott county, Va., 
selves from all filthiness of the flesh and the spirit ;;compared with which the bridge over Cedar Creek 
to put on the fine linen, even the righteousness of|is a mere circumstance. The Scott bridge extends 








|seeming about to throw themselves into it in their 
jintense desire to head them back. All their efforts, 
| however, were to no purpose. ‘The whole herd 
broke through our rayks, though they were severely 
speared in passing. Many of the boats were lifted 
half out of the water in the collisions; while the 
cries of the boatmen, mingling with the loud blow- 
ing of the whales, made a wild and not inappro- 
priate chorus, which rang through the surrounding 
hills. When clear of us, the animals continued 
their career at the same rapid pace, and came in 








saints ; and to offer up spiritual sacrifices, as in the | across a chasm more than twice 80 feet in width,|/contact with the net, which they carried back, as 
Lord’s holy temple, acceptable to Him through and is 420 feet deep, at the bottom of which flows| well as all the line of boats supporting it, several 


Jesus Christ. 
How precious is the unity which is known | Creek. 


\a much larger and more rapid stream than Cedar| yards ; and in a few seconds escaped, either under 
The arch of the Scatt bridge is not so per-|or through it, leaving a few of their number en- 


amongst brethren engaged in exercises such as|fectly formed as that of Cedar Creek, but it is not| tangled in its folds lashing the water up twenty and 


thirty feet high, in their desperate struggles to dis-|priate grace and light. When we live thus, God 
engage themselves. In the end, they all got away, | will not fail to give us our daily bread. It is such 
aud swam half a mile out towards the sea, when|souls as these that draw upon themselves the spe- 
they dived under the water, and remained nearly |cial protection of Providence, under whose care 
a minute out of sight. We then pulled after them |they live, without a far-extended and unquiet fore- 
as fast as we could. The scene resembled an enor- |cast, like little children resting in the bosom of 
mous regatta, with a herd of whales as the turning-|their mother. 
buoy; and by dint of stones and shouts, they were |like those who have a high sense of their own wis- 
headed back, again speared, and again broke|dom, but permit themselves to be kept, to be in- 
through all the barriers opposed to them. 

This operation was repeated three times. At|tual grace of God. 
last, much wounded and harassed, they were forced 
into a narrower part of the bay. All their enemies 
pressed around them at once; and the animals, 
either wild with fear or completely bewildered as'| 
to the direction of the sea, dashed towards the| 
shore, carrying many of the boats with them in the 
rush. On a flatter beach, they would all at once 
have been stranded; but this was so steep and 
rocky, that after two or three minutes mélée, dur- 
ing which the boats and whales were all mixed up 
together in one fighting, s 
third of them were killed, and the remainder 
reached deep water again. 
however, over, and what followed was merely a 
sickening, though useful, piece of butchery, in 
which we took no part. 
taken, having lost their leader, never reunited, but 
rolled, groaning in the bay, quite blinded in their 
own blood, and thus fell victims in detail to their | 
When a whale is sufficiently wounded 
and exhausted to be manageable, a boat is run 
alongside, and one of the men strikes a hook into 
the blubber, attached to a strong rope, by means 
of which the rest of the crew hold their boat fast 
to it, while a knife, stuck deep in behind the head, 
soon terminates its sufferings. 
hook and despatch the whales which get aground 
After the herd was com- 
pletely broken up and separated, we landed, and, 
from a commanding cliff, viewed with advantage 
the strange spectacle below. 
out exaggeration, red with blood: some boats were 
towing dead whales on shore, others were spearing 
the few remaining lively ones; while all round the 
beach, men, up to their necks in the water, were 
actively engaged in the great work of slaughter. 
Occasionally the boatmen would hook one more 
lively than they supposed it to be, which would 
tow their boat rapidly about, or break away from 
them, or lie lashing up clouds of water in its agony. 
Not a single fish escaped. 
opportunity of doing so, returned in search of their 
leader, and shared the fate of their companions; 
and in two hours from the commencement, the 
whole 212 were destroyed—Crwise of the Yacht 
Muria, 1854. 


gling wave, only one- 


The real sport was, 


Those which were not 
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Others, on shore, 


in the same manner. 


The bay was, with- 


The few that had an 





Sclected for “The Friend.” 

A holy soul values and seeks wisdom, but does 
not seek it in an unholy or worldly spirit. 
when it is made wise by the spirit of wisdom, who 
dwells in all hearts that are wholly devoted to God, 
does it turn back from the giver to the gift, and 
rejoice in its wisdom as its own. 

Such a soul is wise in God, without thinking of 
any wisdom in itself. 

The wisdom of the truly holy soul is a wisdom 
3 in the present moment. 
judges of duty from the facts which now are, in- 
including, however, those things which have a re- 
lation to the present, committing the past to God, 
and leaving the future with that approaching hour 
which shall convert it into the present. 

“Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
To-morrow will take care of itself; it will bring at 
its coming, what it cannot bring before, its appro- 


which estimates thing: 











For “The Friend.” 
ASPIRATIONS ON GOING TO A RELIGIOUS 
MEETING. 
Oh, Lord, with solemn awe 
And reverence due, I go to worship thee: 
The mystery that human sight ne’er saw 
In silence show to me! 
















They are not their own keepers 






Humble my pride in fear, 
Of thy dread vengeance, on the mockery 
Of coming thus thine awful voice to hear, 
With heart afar from thee. 






structed and moved upon every occasion by the ac- 


Oh! aid me to await 
The shining of thy Spirit in my soul: 
Absorb the busy plans, the hopes elate 
That, wave-like, o’er it roll. 


Conscious of their own limited views, and keep- 
ing in mind the direction of the Saviour—* judge 
not that ye be not judged”—they are slow to pass 
judgment upon others. They are willing to re- 
ceive reproof and correction, and separate from the 
will of God, they have no choice or will of their 
own in anything. 

These are the children whom Christ permits to 
come near him. ‘They combine the prudence of 
the serpent with the simplicity of the dove. But 
they do not appropriate their prudence to them- 
selves as their own prudence, any more than they 
appropriate to themselves the beams of the natural 
sun when they walk in its light. 

These are the poor in spirit whom Christ Jesus 
hath declared blessed ; and who are as much taken 
off from any complacency in what others might 
eall their merits, as all Christians ought to be from 
their temporal possessions. They are the “little 
ones” to whom God is well pleased to reveal his 
mysteries, while he hides them from “the wise and 
prudent.” * * * * * * 

It is often our own imperfections, which makes 
us reprove the imperfections of others;—a sharp- 
sighted self-love of our own, which cannot pardon 
the self-love of others. 

The passions of other men seem insupportable to 
him who is governed by his own. 

Divine charity makes great allowances for the 
weaknesses of others, bears with them, and treats 
them with gentleness and condescension. It is 
never over-hasty in its proceeding. The Jess we 
have of self-love, the more easily we accommodate 
ourselves to the imperfections of others, in order 
to cure them patiently when the right season ar- 
rives for it. 

Imperfect virtue is apt to be sour, severe, and 
implacable. Perfect virtue is meek, affable, and 
compassionate. It thinks of nothing but doing 
good, bearing others’ burdens. 

It is this principle of disinterestedness with re- 
gard to ourselves, and of compassion for others, 
which is the true bond of society. 


+e - 


Scandal. 

How many there are in society, who pass for 
respectable, the staple of whose discourse consists 
in canvassing the conduct and characters of their 
neighbours or acquaintances. I have no language 
adequately to express my reprobation and contempt 
for the conduct of those who habitually revel and 
gloat in discussions and surmises on the conduct, 
frailties, and reputations of their acquaintances, or 
others who may have been so unlortunate as to 
have committed the slightest indiscretion. “To 
err is human, to forgive Divine.” And there is no| warm than in cold air. The air near the surface 
character so repugnant to that most gracious Chris-| of the earth is warmer than it is in the region of 
tian attribute, Charity,—“ which suffereth long|the clouds. The higher we ascend from the earth, 
and is kind, thinketh no evil, beareth all things,|the colder we find the atmosphere. Hence the 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all| perpetual snow on very high mountains, in the 
things,” &c., than that gossiping, whispering, sur-| hottest climates. Now when, from continued eva- 
mising spirit, which is so prevalent in so-cadled,| poration, the air is highly saturated with vapour— 
good society. It is the bane of the social and|though it be invisible—if its temperature is sud- 
domestic circle, withering to the best impulses of|denly reduced by cold currents descending from 
our nature, and hostile to the happiness of all who}above, or rushing from a higher to a lower latitude, 
indulge in it. its capacity to retain moisture is diminished, clouds 









Help thou the gathering few 
Who thus acknowledge thy o’erruling power; 
With strength and grace their failing hearts renew, 
To watch with thee this hoar. 









Our flesh is sorely weak ; 
The tempter snareth us with drowsy wiles: 
Thy aid compassionate, oh, Lord, we seek 
For those he thus beguiles |! 









But oh! the thoughtless minds! 
Who know not how exceeding good thon art, 
Reach down thine arm, for thine alone unbinds, 
Earth-shackles from the heart. 









Thy love is more than ours, 
Thy power is greater than our prayers can be— 
Stain thou the glory, whose uprearing towers 
Obscure their view of thee! 






Baptize us all as one, 

And fit us all acceptably to raise, 

Father! to thee, and thy Redeemer—Son 
United prayer and praise. E. 







———_oo——_—— 





Relected. 
‘The author of the following sonnet,” says Mary Rus- 
sel Mitford, “ was not only born and educated in Spain, 
but wrote English very imperfectly until he was turned 
of thirty. Coleridge calls it the finest sonnet in our lan- 
guage :” 









TO NIGHT. 


Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue? 

Yet neath a curtain of translucent dew 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of Heaven came, 

And, lo! creation widened in man’s view. 

Who could have thought such darkness lay ceneealed 

Within thy beams, U Sun! or who could find 
While fly and leaf and insect stood revealed 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ! 
Why do we then shun death with anxious strife? 
If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life? 
























How Rain is Formed.—To understand the phi- 
losophy of this phenomena, essential to the very 
existence of plants and animals, a few facts, derived 
from observation and a long train of experiments, 
must be remembered. Were the atmosphere every- 
where, at all times, at a uniform temperature, we 
should never have rain, hail or snow. The water 
absorbed by it in evaporation from the sea and the 
earth’s surface would descend in an imperceptible 
vapour, or cease to be absorbed by the air, when 
it was once fully saturated. The absorbing power 
of the atmosphere, and consequently its capability 
to retain humidity, is proportionably greater in 


For “The Friend.” 
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THE FRIEND. 











are formed, and the result is rain. Air condenses jand ferns, and every barren spot, in the pastures 
as it cools, and, like a sponge filled with water and |or by the way-side, is enlivened and variegated by 
compressed, pours out the water which its dimi-|the carpet of flowerless plants, that spread their 
nished capacity cannot hold. How singular, yet|green gloss and many coloured fringes over the 
how simple is such an arrangement for watering | surface of the soil. 
the earth— Scientific Amer. Mosses enter into all our ideas of picturesque 
ruins; for they alone are evidence that the ruins 
For “The Friend.” |are the work of time. An artificial ruin can have 
It is with heartfelt desires that there may be a|no such accompaniment, until time bas hallowed it 
remnant preserved within our pale, that I am in- |by veiling its surface with these memorials. They 
cited to take up my pen at present, believing the |join with the ivy in adorning the relics of ancient 
word of encouragement may go forth, even now, to| grandeur, and spread over the perishable works of 
those who are almost ready to say, Who is there to|art the symbols of a beauty that endureth forever. 
show us any good? To whom shall we look for ex-| While they are allied to ruins, and remind us of 
amples of uprightness? Let such remember there |age and decay, they are themselves glowing in the 
js Une to look to; the same as ever He was. He |freshness of youth, and cover the places they oc- 
ever has delivered his people in his own time, and|cupy with a perpetual verdure. They cluster 
ever will. Only be faithful, ye who are dwelling, |around the decayed objects of nature and art, and 
as it were, in great fear, lest the whole of the Lord’s| are themselves the nurseries of many a little flower 
heritage may be destroyed. Fear not, for it is His ithat depends on them for sustenance and protec- 
good pleasure thus to try His people, that they may wn Though they bear no flowers upon their 
| 


the cultivator. They undoubtedly possess qualities 
that might be rendered valuable for purposes of 
artificial embellishment. There is no tree with 
foliage of so perfect a green tint as that of the 
moss which covers the roofs of very old buildings. 
The mossy knolls in damp woods are peculiarly 
attractive on account of their verdure, and the fine 
velvety softness of their pleasantly rounded surface. 
Though the mosses produce no flowers, the little 
germs that grow on the extremities of their hair- 
like stems are perfect jewels. With them, however, 
it is the stem that exhibits the most beauty of hues, 
varying from a deep yellow to a clear and lively 
claret or crimson, while the termination is green 
or brown. I have nothing to say of the physiology 
of their propagation. I treat of mosses only as 
they are beautitul objects of sight, and useful agents 
in unfolding and distributing the bounties of na- 
ture. This tribe furnishes no sustenance to man, 
or to any other animal. Those eatable plants 
which are called by the name of mosses are either 
lichens or sea-weeds. Nature, who, with a provi- 
dent hand, renders many of her productions capa- 
ble of supplying a manifold purpose in her econo- 
my, has limited the agency of the mosses to a few 
simple and beautiful services. They perform un- 
der her invisible guidance, for the field and the 
forest, what is done by the painter and the em- 
bosser for the works of the builder of temples and 
palaces. 

The ferns have fewer picturesque attractions 
than the mosses; but like the latter, they are allied 
with the primitive wilds of nature, with gloomy 
swamps, which they clothe with verdure, and with 
rocky precipices, on whose shelvy sides they are 
distributed like the tiles on a roof of a house. They 
resemble mosses in their dissimilarity to common 
vegetable forms; and their broad wing-like leaves 
or fronds are the conspicuous ornaments of wet 
woods and solitary pastures which are unvisited by 
the plough. By their singular appearance we are 
reminded of the primitive forms of vegetation on 
the earth’s surface, and of the luxuriant produc- 
tions of the tropics. In places where they are abun- 
dant, the hellebore, with its erect stem and prim 
foliage, towers above the low shrubbery, and the 
purple earracenia rears its nodding flowers, like 
some strange visitant from another clime. 

The ferns are for the most part a coarse tribe of 
plants, having more beauty in their forms than in 




























know their dependence is not to be in man, whose! stems, they delight in cherishing in their soft velvet 
breath is in his nostrils; but that there must be|knolls the wood-anemone, the starwort, (Houstonia 
an entire dependence on Him who is able to save |cerilea,) the cypripedium, and the white orchis— 
to the uttermost, before there will be a growth in| the nun of the meadows—whose roots are imbed- 
our once highly favoured Society. Ah! all ye who jded among the fibres of the peat mosses, and derive 
are seeking to know the will of the Great I Am,|support from the moisture that is accumulated 
concerning your everlasting peace, be ye as wise as;around them. Nature has provided them as a 
serpents and as harmless as doves. Dwell near| protection to many delicate plants, which, embow- 
the high and holy One, lest you be captivated by jered in their capillary foliage, are enabled to sus- 
the wiles of the enemy, who has laid and is laying |tain the heat of summer and the cold of winter, and 
many snares to entrap the feet of the unwary: yet|remain secure from the browsing herds. 
as there is a constant concern and prayer, to be} Winter, which is a time of sleep with the higher 
kept in the path of duty, I do believe, He who is| vegetable tribes, is a season of activity with many 
able, will keep and preserve such to the glory and | of the flowerless plants. There are certain species 
praise of his ever blessed name. Oh! the day |of mosses and lichens that vegetate under the snow, 
calls loudly for more searching of heart, for more|and but few of the mosses are at all injuriously 
dedication to Him whose we are, and who we ought affected by the action of frost. By this power of 
to sérve. living and growing in wiuter, they are fitted to act 
Surely He will have a people to serve him, yes,|as a protection to other plants from the vicissitudes 
those who are zealous of good works, who will be jof winter weather, and by their close texture they 
as a city set upon a hill that cannot be hid, for the| prevent the washing away of the soil from the de- 
brightness thereof. Then will there be a flocking |clivities into the valleys. They answer the double 
and a gathering together in the name of the Most| purpose of catching the floating particles of dust, 
High, to worship Him in spirit and in truth. Nojand retaining them about their roots, and of pre- 
trifling things will hinder such from assembling} venting any waste from the places they occupy. 
themselves together. They will feel glad when| Finding in them the same protection which is af- 
meeting-day comes, esteeming it a privilege to be|forded by the snow, or by the matting of straw 
permitted thus to convene. The Head of the| provided by the gardener, there are many plants 
Church has, and ever will, own those who serve |that vegetate under their surface, secure from the 
him unreservedly ; why then are ye cast down or| alternate action of freezing and thawing in winter, 





































7 their texture. In temperate latitudes it is only 
discouraged at the signs of the times? and of drought insummer. Hence certain flowers their leaf or frond that is conspicuous, their stems 
Eighth mo. 15th, 1857. | blossom more luxuriantly in a bed of mosses than|being either prostrate or subterranean. Yet in 
nila seaiiinlae 2, in the unoccupied soil. some of the species nothing can be more beautiful 

From “ The Field and Forest.” The mosses are seldom found in cultivated lands.|than the ramifjcations of their fronds. In their 


The Flowerless Plants. As they grow entirely on the shallow surface, the 
As a tribe of vegetable curiosities, pleasantly |labours of the tiller of the soil are fatal to them. 
associated with cool grots, damp shady woods,}They delight in old woods, in moist barren pas- 
rocks rising in the midst of the forest, with the|tures, in solitary moor-lands, and in all unfre- 
edges of fountains, the roofs of old houses, and the | quented places. In those situations they remain 
trunks and decayed branches of trees, may be|fresh and beautiful, while they prepare for the 
named the flowerless plants. Few persons know | higher vegetable tribes many a barren spot, that 
the extent of their advantages in the economy of| must otherwise remain for ever without its plant.| poison hemlock, the milfoil, and the Roman worm- 
vegetation; still less are they aware how greatly|They are therefore the pioneers of vegetable life ;|wood; but their formality is not so beautifully 
they contribute to the beauty of some of the most|and nature, when she selects an uncongenial tract| blended with variety as that of the compound- 
beautiful places in nature, affording tints for the |to be made productive of fruits or flowers, covers|leaved ferns. 
delicate shading of many a native landscape, and the surface with a close verdure of moss, and varie- (To be concluded.) 
an embossment for the display of some of the fairest | gates it with lichens, before she strews the seeds of 
flowers of the field. The violet and the anemone, |the higher plants to vegetate among their roots.) Ihe Genius of Hamilton—The Washington 
that peep out upon us in the opening of spring,|The wise husbandman, who, bya careful rotation National Intelligencer, in some comments respect- 
have a livelier glow and animation when embosom-|of crops, causes his land to be constantly produc-|ing the method of transacting business at the ‘T'rea- 
ed in their green beds of mosses, and the arethusa|tive, is but an humble imitator of nature's great|/sury Department, remarks :—“TIt is another proof 
blushes more beautifully by the side of the stream, | principle of action. added to many others of the superior genius of 
when overshadowed by the broad pennons of the The mosses have never been made objects of| Hamilton, that all the present system, forms, checks 
umbrageous fern. The old tree with its mosses |extensive cultivation by our florists. Every ram- and balances of the Treasury Department origi- 
wears a look of freshness in its decay, the bald|bler in the wild wood knows their value and their| nated with him, without his having a precedent or 
ock loses its baldness, with its crown of lichens, beauty, which seem to have been overlooked by|model to work from; and that, after an experi- 


arrangements we may observe a perfect harmony 
and regularity, without the formality that marks 
the compound leaves of other plants. Herein na- 
ture affords an example of a compound assemblage 
of parts, in a pleasing uniformity that far exceeds 
the most ingenious devices of art. Apparent] y 
similar arrangements are seen in the leaves of the 
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THE FRIEND. 





ment of seventy years, no improvement has been 
made, though no doubt manyshave been suggested 
or attempted upon his original plan.” 





For “The Friend.” 
Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. 


“ Sixth month 19th, 1817.—There is no one 
thing relative to the religious state of our Society 
in this land, more discouraging to me than the want 
of tenderness and true humility so seldom seen 
amongst our youth. Much of this precious sense 
of the Divine influence is not, I think, to be met 
with in very many places where it has been my lot 
to visit within the last year and a half; but if an 
individual here and there, mercifully and peculiarly 
met with, would fully submit to the power, I be- 
lieve these would have many followers.” [It is 
the Lord only who can bring young or old to 
submit to his humbling power, and to take up 
their cross and follow him. He is not wanting in 
his gracious visitations, and the offers of his power 
and goodness to help them out of their fallen con- 
dition. The difficulty lies in the resistance of man 
to the clear manifestations of the Divine will. If 
we give up to him, he will work out our emancipa- 
tion from the bondage of corruption, and bring us 
into the liberty of the children of God. Man may 
refuse and rebel, and subject himself to inevitable 
destruction—a dreadful alternative indeed. And 
does not much at this day lie at the door of those 
who should be watchmen and watchwomen over the 
flock, and safe examples to follow in word and deed, 
Is there no danger, while making a high profession 
of sound doctrine, of acting so as to turn young 
people and older away from their Divine Master, 
into an estrangement from the highway of holiness, 
and to set them against the religious profession 
which such are making? ] 

“Cork, Third mo. 16th, 1818.—It would be 
unnecessary to attempt a full detail of my distress 
in the way to this city; suffice it to say, that whilst 
my beloved companion united with me in awful 
silence, at the little inn on this side Rathcomack, 
I thought I distinctly heard the Divine voice, say- 
ing, ‘ ‘Thou hast resigned thy all to me, I will care 
for those who are left.’ This was enough; the 
way clearly opened, and I did not dare any longer 
to look back. Were it not for the solemn remem- 
brance that this voice which I allude to, is a ‘ still 
small voice,’ I had not passed on from Rchill, nor 
even have proceeded as far as that place; but the 
Lord is ‘ not in the earthquake,’ nor ‘in the whirl- 
wind,’ nor ‘in the fire.’ It is not for us poor, 
short- sighted beings, to query why we are thus con- 
flicted, but zo seek after patience, and repair to that |c 
Name which is ‘a strong tower.’ Yesterday was, 
I think, a day of some good tidings to Friends 
here, for we had to believe that it is the good will|i 
of the Most High to bring about a blessed revival 
in this meeting. We took a solemn leave in the 
afternoon, putting Friends in mind that it was 
more than the ‘third time’ that we have come to 
them, and have not spared; the meeting closed 
after fervent prayer, and committing all to the 
Lord. It looks as if Youghal lay in our way to a 
quiet return home, so that though it is trying to 
think of going there, after our summer visit in that 
place, yet it is no doubt better to check the dispo- 


sition to reason against the simple openings of|having an eye to the glorious recompense of re- 


Truth, lest we should darken Divine counsel. 
Now, while T seem to write as one having confi- 
dence, it is under a sense of as great weakness as 
was ever my experience; neither did my poor mind 
ever dwell more on my own nothingness and insig- 
nificauce every way, than in this little turn-out from 
home. Surely it is no wonder that I should be 








greatly afraid of uledng my way, or letting go my’ 
hold of that wherein only there is safety.” 

“ Dublin, 28th.—In the evening of yesterday a) 
meeting was held for those not in membership with’ 
us at Sy camore Alley, and it proved to be a time! 
of favour. I think we have had one hundred and 
sixty family visits; 1 look towards First-day with 
considerable weight on my mind, and have only to 
commit my all to the Lord, whom I have ever found | 
worthy to be trusted in. How often, since coming 
here, have I thought of Paul's going up to Jeru- 

salem, and wished to imitate his example. On’ 

First- day morning we had a very large meeting, and 
in the evening we had a crowded house, and I 
thought all my preparatory sufferings light, com- 
pared to the delightful sense of the dominion of 
that eternal Power, which was gloriously manifest 
from first to last. The mecting closed in great 
stillness, after solemn supplication, wherein many 
secretly united, and one or more uttered, Amen, 
Amen. ‘Thus we have indeed reason to bow low 
before the great and mighty Jehovah, in whom is 
everlasting strength. He is indeed worthy to be 
praised and trusted in. Everlasting high praises 
to his adorable Name, saith my soul.” 

“ Fourth mo. 26th. —Oh, that my dear children 
may love and fear God. Oh, that their minds may 
be tender and contrite. I miss my brother Davis 
wherever | go; no marvel that I should do so here. 
Ah, we could converse together in great Christian) 
freedom, for he was a disciple of Him who exhib- 
ited pure meekness and true lowliness; and who 
for poor, sinful man, became of no reputation.| 
Very few of these disciples appear to be left to! 
come up to this general assembly, but there may be} 
hidden ones, who, in the fulness of time, may be 
prepared by the same Divine Power to confess| 
Christ before men.” 

Clonmel, Fifth mo. 4th, 1818.—Alluding to a 
prospect of removing to England, she says: “ We 
hope to sit down again with our. ‘friends. here in a 
few days, that we may have an opportunity of 

waiting ou the great Leader of his people with us. 
I much desire they may be favoured to see and 
feel where we are, on what ground we stand, and 
to whom our eye is turned individually ; indeed, I 
seem as if I could not endure to act without the 
unity of my dear friends. My mouth has been! 
closed as to the ministry, ever since Yearly Meet- 
ing, which has likewise been the case with my J. 
G., except in a short petition the first meeting-day| 
after we came home. The prospect before us is 
truly awful, both as it relates to ourselves and the| 
present stripped state of our Society here ; yet how, 
shall we dare to say, ‘ What doest Thou?’ or how| 

can any of us choose or refuse? Is it not our in- 
terest to leave all to the Lord, simply pursuing that 
path on which the light shines with clearness; for| 





in a little while this will prove of the greatest con-| 
sequence to us all? I endeavour to keep in view, 
that to the obedient followers of the crucified Im- 
manuel, tribulations will cease, and difficulties come| 
to an end, being succeeded by that consummate 
felicity, which shall never end. May we therefore 
press after this pure and perfect obedience unto) 
life. Oh! may not only we who are seniors be so’ 
engaged, but the dear children, Moses-like, choose | 
rather to ‘suffer affliction with the people of God,’ 

than to enjoy ‘the pleasures of sin’ for a moment, | 


ward.” 

“Clonmel, 20th of Sixth mo., 1818.—I wrote 
as follows:—Having for some years believed that 
the Lord, who hath a right to dispose of us as He 
sees meet, was drawing my mind to a residence in} 
England; and being aware of the great importance | 
of such a step, many and deep have been my con- 





| back. 


| the fatness of the earth ;” 


| ficts, and great the toning of heart to know 
| that the call was indeed in that which cannot err, 
'T acquainted my dear companion in life from time 
to time with my views; and knowing that I was 
much pressed down by the weight of ‘this concern, 
and being himself truly desirous of following the 
leadings of Truth; he surmounted the great “diff. 
culty of bringing his mind to consent to go out 
from his native country, and from his kindred, and 
to leave all his business and property, and to live 
away from it, where he possessed nothing, but must 
draw his outward support from time to time for 
himself and family from his own land ; being re. 
signed to all this and to the very great ‘reluctance 
‘of Friends to part with us, we “acquainted our 
Monthly Select Meeting with what lay upon our 
minds in the Third month last. From them we 
met with much discouragement, and continue to 
meet with it from all but a very few, who in this 
thing are enabled to look beyond ‘things that are 
seen, and are temporal, to those that are not seen, 
and are eternal.’ My beloved husband is favoured 
with a sense that it is right to go; and there seems 
no reason for us to be greatly moved, or to draw 
We are not likely, in removing, to promote 
our worldly interest, but are brought t to a willing. 
ness to give up all to the Lord. He ean bless the 
little, or cause a blast to come upon that which is 
more. The opposition we meet with is like a host: 
our friends find it hard to let us go, and many rea- 


/son strongly against it, which if we had done, we 


should not have mentioned it tothem. I see plain- 
ly, that should we be led forth from this place, it 
must be by a patient reliance on the strong hand, 
and the outstretched arm of Him who is mighty, 
and hath already done for us great things. My 
beloved J. G. had some weeks back to supplicate 
the Great Name in a remarkable line, and with 
great solemnity, that he would make our way, and 
enable us to erect an altar to His wonderful and 
excellent Name, where he might appoint. 

semccsllitliiecnnieis 

From the British Friend. 
‘Who Hath Begotten the Drops of Dew?” 

Job xxxviii. 28. 

The remarkable phenomenon of the insensible 
de ‘position of atmospheric moisture in dew, now 
becoming considerable, is full of interest. Hence, 
truly, did the patriarch Isaac, in his blessing to 
Jacob, say, “God give thee the dew of heaven and 
which, if we receive not 
continually, the labours of the busbandman must 
fail. Dew is a moisture insensibly deposited from 
the atmosphere on the surface of the earth. This 


moisture is precipitated by the cold of the body 


on which it appears, and will be more or less abun- 


idant, not in proportion to the coldness of that 


body, but in proportion to the existing state of the 
air in regard to moisture. It is commonly sup- 
posed that the formation of dew produces cold, but 
like every other precipitation of water from the 
atmosphere, it must eventually produce heat. It 
is never seen on nights both cloudy and windy, 
and if, in the course ‘of the night, the weather, from 
being serene, should become dark and cloudy, dew 
which has been deposited will disappear. In calm 
| weather, if the sky be partially covered with clouds, 
more dew will appear than if it were entirely un- 
covered. Dew begins in the country to appear on 
the grass in places shaded from the sun, during 
clear and calm weather, soon after the heat has 
declined, and continues to be deposited through the 
whole night, and for a little after sunrise. The 
quantity will depend in some measure on the pro- 
portion of moisture in the atmosphere. It appears 
to be a curious fact that bodies a little elevated in 
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the air often become moist with dew, while similar 
bodies lying on the ground remain dry, though ne- 
cessarily, from their position, as liable to be wetted 
by whatever falls from the heavens as the former. 
Metallic substances, however, exposed to the air in 
an horizontal position, remain dry, while every- 
thing around them is covered with dew; though 
wherever the air can freely penetrate, under fa- 
yourable circumstances the dew is not confined to 
the surface only, but is often found in the interior 
of the soil, when evaporation is taking place on the 
surface. ‘This may be observed in dry pulverized 
earth, which will increase in weight by moisture 
nearly ten to twenty per cent. in a dewy night, 
according to the nature of the soil. 

he amount of the dew deposited upon the earth 
has been estimated by Dalton to be equal to five 
inches per annum, or about five hundred tons of 
water per acre, even in this country, and on the 
continent it is often much more. There is less dew 
usually formed during the first than the second 
portion of the night. ‘he pulverization of the 
soil then promotes its power of absorbing water, 
and thereby increasing its fertilizing effects; for it 
is evident that a vigorous vegetation produces rain, 
which, on the other hand, nourishes again that 
vegetation. This has been observed by natural- 
ists, in a remarkable degree, in the destruction of 
forests, and the growth of plants that are all in 
perfection, or are all green and ripe at the same 
period. 

Previous to 1821, in the department of Du Var 
and Provence, France possessed a superfluity of 
brooks and springs of water, with heavy dews. In 
that year the olive-trees, which formed almost 
forests, were killed by frost, and were cut down to 
the roots in 1822; since which time the springs 
haye dried up, and agriculture has suffered; the 
dews being small from the want of vegetation of 
the green leaf. Again, in Upper Egypt, the rains 
eighty years ago were still abundant, but have al- 
most ceased since the Arabs cut down all the trees 
for firing, without renewing them along the valley 
of the Nile towards Libya and Arabia; while a 
contrary effect has been produced in Lower Egypt, 
through the extensive plantation of trees by the 
Pacha about Alexandria and Cairo, where rain 
was formerly a great rarity; it has, since that 
period become much more common. 
illustrating the theory—that vegetation promotes 
rain and dew—this is also observable in the Pon- 
tine Marshes near Rome, which were anciently 
fertile, with vegetation and fruit-trees adorning the 
villas of the Romans; besides the extensive sacred 
woods, which were not permitted to be destroyed, 
Where, at the present day, is now a pestilential 
marsh, the cultivation of which is nearly wholly 
neglected. ‘This was occasioned by the wars and 
contentions to possess the city of Rome, more than 
1000 years ago, and which have since been only 
partially cultivated—where now a person may walk 
for days together without seeing a tree or a shrub, 
and, during the summer months, not a blade of 
green vegetable life; being covered with dry with- 
ered grass without dew, aud is now a pestilential 
waste on account of the little cultivation, being 
without dew from the want of green vegetable life 
the greatest part of the year, and where the marsh 
fever and malaria are almost certain to attack the 
labourers who come from the neighbouring moun- 
tains for harvest work. This was supposed to be 
occasioned by the decomposition of vegetable mat- 
ter on a moist surface ; but now it is found to pro- 





Hence, in} 


on the ground, the dew ceases, and the malaria and 
marsh fever commence, which continues through the 
autumn ard winter, till vegetation becomes again 
vigorous in the spring. 

This is also said to be analogous to what in Eng- 
land is called the hay fever and the ague of the 
fens, which was very prevalent in the last century, 
arising from the waut of that peculiar gas or efflu- 
via that green vegetable life so generally diffuses. 
Hence it is concluded that the climate of this coun- 
try is so much healthier now than it was forty or 
fifty years since, arising from the general cultiva- 
tion of green vegetables, as turnips, mangolds, and 
cabbage, during the summer and autumn, for feed- 
ing of cattle during the winter; which are known, 
while growing, to give out vital air in oxygen gas, 
and absorb, for their own growth, the carbonic acid 
gas; thus correcting the too large a proportion of 
this air, which is the cause of the injury to animal 
life by miasma and malaria, which are particularly 
fatal to mankind in almost every climate. 

Another observation has been made on the pe- 
culiar manner that leaves of plants appear to act 
on receiving the dew. The blades of grass are 
often spangled over their whole surface with dew 
drops, which run together in streams towards their 
roots; whereas, on the leaves of the clover, the 
cabbage, nasturtium, and many other plants, it 
collects in distinct globules, which may be ro‘led 
about on the-leaf without appearing to moisten it: 
these drops, in fact, do not touch the leaf, but rest 
and roll upon a pillar of air interspersed between 
them and the substance of the leaf. Qn very 
translucent nights these may be observed to bend 
the tender leaf of the clover, and discharge the 
erystal load at their roots, and then again begin to 
accumulate ; another globule cup formed, and hori- 
zoutal leaves and flowers seem to absorb the whole 
of their collected dews, as if the dew was morc 
beneficial to them when so applied than discharg- 
ing it at their roots—Journal R. A, S,, vol. v. 

seitastisliggiatincaien 
For “The Friend.” 
John Barclay. 

John Barclay was very quick of discernment, 
not only of attempted innovations upon the faith 
and practice of Friends, but of the spirit by which 
even sincere-hearted persons were actuated, who 
engaged in promoting what they considered a re- 
formation. Having passed through the fiery bap- 
tisms needful to bring him out of the first and fallen 
nature, he was peculiarly earnest that in what he 
and others did, under the belief that it was their reli- 
gious duty, it might be done in the pure Spirit of 
the Lamb of God. His eye being anointed to see, 
and his own will crucified, he was qualified to give 
christian counsel to his brethren, and to show the 
fruits of true charity. In a letter to J. F. M., he 
says: “I believe there may be much show and ap- 
pearance of excellent dispositions in some, who 
have not had any call to service in the line which 
they may have set their feet in, as well as in some 
that have not abode long enough under the re- 
fining hand, which was fitting them for their allot- 
ted post. These may talk of the degeneracy in 
the faith or practice of others who profess with 
them, and may lament, or seem to lament, the in- 
novations or backslidings of their fellows; and they 
may for a time keep within the limits of consist- 
ency, imitating the actions of those, whom they ap- 
prehend to retain something of primitive zeal and 
uprightness. Some also of these may, in the heat 
and warmth of the sparks which they have kindled, 


ceed from a very different cause, for while hay and|and with which they have compassed themselves, 


corn are in a growing state, tauese pestilential dis- 
tricts are as healthy as any part of Italy; but the 


mouent the crop is ripe and cut down, or withers| 


[begin the work of reformation, or rather set about 
it in their own wills, and after their darkened ap- 
prehensions; and when they see their endeavours not 















owned nor seconded so readily or quickly as they 
deem them worthy, for the faithful cannot own 
them, then it sometimes happens that these spirits 
burst out into open variance with the body; and 
so manifest their foundation to the faithful, whose 
eyes the Lord openeth to see and to discern the good 
from that which only appears to be so. Such an 
one, if he is ever fayoured to see the error of his 
way, and to turn from it, will have to acknowledge, 
that all his stirrings, strivings, willings, runnings, 
his labours and services, even to promote good, 
were out of that Spirit, whereby alone good can 
be discovered, embraced or promoted in his own 
heart, or in the hearts of others. There is then 
great need for all to wait upon the Lord, to feel 
his power discovering the evil and the good in us, 
raising up the one, and enabling us to overcome 
the other. And as we continue faithful to these 
discoveries, we shall be made partakers of more of 
his gifts, and grow in a living experience of his 
Truth, and in a lively understanding of such things 
as are best for us to know; until it please the Lord 
to dispose of us in that part of his vineyard where 
he ‘hath need of us.’ ‘hen as we abide in Him, 
from whom we derive our strength and vigour, we 
shall bring forth much fruit, not only to his praise 
and our own peace, but to the edification of the 
church, and to the comfort of its living members.” 


J. B. 
—— 

Lightning. —The peculiarities of that terrible 
but mysterious agent, lightning, are made the sub- 
ject of an interesting paper in a recent number of 
the British Quarterly Review. Two clouds are 
not necessary for the production of lightning, 
which is frequently discharged from a solitary 
clump of vapour, when a connection can be esta- 
blished with the earth. A French academician, 
named Marcolle, describes a case where a mere 
cloudlet, about a foot and a half in diameter, killed 
a poor woman, by dropping a thunberbolt upon 
her head. It has been shown by Faraday that 
the electric fluid contained in a single flash might 
be supplied by the decomposition of one grain of 
water alone. 

omitting 

Slavery in Minnesota.—The Minnesota Re- 
publican, published at St. Anthony, says that men 
are now held as slaves, as property, in Minnesota. 
Every year, men who come from the South, bring 
their slaves as body servants to the hotels, and 
take them away again. And it has positive in- 
formation that a Southerner is now holding his 
slave at Stillwater, and declares that under the 
Dred Scott decision he defies the authorities to 
interfere. He intends to remain in the Territory, 


and thus to render slavery a permanent institu- 
tion.— Nation. 


—_—_——_—_—_—_— 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Eighth mo. 19th. 
The attempt to lay the submarine cable has failed. 

When about 335 nautical or 380 statute miles had been 

laid from the Niagara the cable broke, at the distance 

of about 280 miles in a direct line from Valentia. A 

powerful under-current was experienced, which forced 

the wire from the ship at a considerable angle. The 
ship was going from three to four knots, and the 
cable paying out five to six, and sometimes seven knots. 

As the quantity of slack thus expended was greater than 

expected at starting, and more than could be afforded, 

the retard strain was therefore increased toa pressure of 

3000 pounds, and the cable snapped asunder. The squa- 

dron has returned to England, aud it is supposed no fur- 
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ther attempt will be made this year. 
lost cable, it is said, can be recovered. 

Storms and floods had occasioned considerable dam- 
age to the crops in England. 

Carr Brothers & Co., of New Castle, have failed. 
Their liabilities are stated at £678,000, and their assets 
at a rather larger sum. 

Bombay dates to Seventh month 14th, and Calcutta 
to Seventh month 5th, had been received. Delhi re- 
mained in possession of the insurgents. They bad made 
several desperate sorties which were repulsed by the 
British. The city was reported to contain great num- 
bers of sick and wounded, and the cholera prevailed. 
Further mutinies in several districts had broken out. 
The Bombay and Madras armies remained loyal. The 
Punjaub continued quiet. The whole of the kingdom of 
Oude had risen. In other parts the rebellion bad been 
crushed. Some of the English troops from China had 
arrived in India. Un the whole it was hoped in Eng- 
land, that the crisis had passed, and that the British au- 
thority in India would soon be restored. The affairs of 
India have been debated in Parliament, without any im- 
portant developments being made. The East India 
Company have despatched in all 72 vessels, carrying 
about 27,000 troops. 

The Bank of France returns for the month show a 
great loss of specie by the branch Banks. The artificial 
purchases of bullion by the Bank of France have been 
renewed, showing that its late reduction of the rate of 
discount was premature. 

An interview between the Emperors of France and 
Russia is again stated as certain to take place. The 
French Emperor's pardon, on the occasion of the fetes of 
the 15th ult., will be extended to over 900 persons con- 
demned for various offences. 

It is announced that Russia is equipping a flotilla for 
the China seas. The Russian Imperial Guards has been 
reduced 30,000. 

The Spanish government has suspended all negotia- 
tions with the Mexican Envoy. He has consequently 
placed the Mexican subjects in Spain under the protec- 
tion of France. Spain has demanded the extradition of 
Spanish refugees known to be in Portugal, but it is be- 
lieved the government of the latter country will not con- 
sent. 

Liverpool Markets.—A further advance in cotton of 
1-16d. had taken place. The Manchester advices were 
favourable. The weather had become favourable for 
gathering the crops of grain, but the market showed an 
advancing tendency. Flour was in active demand at an 
advance of 6d. als. Wheat was also held at an advance. 

London Money Market.—Money was plenty, and was 
freely offered upon improvement securities at 4 per cent. 
Consols, 91}. The shipment of silver by the steamer for 
the East on the 19th, was £1,250,000, the largest ever 
made. 

HAVANA.—Late letters say that scarcely three days 
had elapsed successively in the last five or six months, 
that rain had not fallen in and about the city. The 
weather had been most favourable for the growing crops, 
and the planters anticipated a highly profitable season. 
Yellow fever was prevailing to a considerable extent. A 
large number of recruits from Spain had arrived, and 
were sent into the country until they become acclimated. 
Several more ship loads of Chinese labourers had ar- 
rived. 

BRAZIL.—Recent accounts show that the commercial 
progress of the country is rapid. There are two lines of 
steamers upon the Amazon. The trade of the port of 
Para is important and fast increasing. Para bids fair 
to become in future times to the Amazon what New Or- 
leans is to the Mississippi. A considerable immigration 
from Germany was taking place, liberal inducements 
being held out to attract industrious settlers. 

UNITED STATES.—The Secretary of War has or- 
ganized an expedition for the exploration and survey of 
the river Colorado of the West, traversing an almost un- 
explored region. The command has been assigned to 
Lieutenant J. C. Ives, of the Corps of Topographical 
Engineers. 

Kansas.—At the latest dates all was quict in the ter- 
ritory. Gov. Walker is using the army as a posse comi- 
tatus, when the civil authorities cannot make arrests for 
breaches of the peace. Fifteen hundred U. 8. troops 
will remain in Kansas until after the elections next 
month. There is now a daily mail between Kansas City 
and Lecompton, and a tri-weekly mail from Lecompton 
and Marysville. Gov. Robinson has been tried before 
Judge Cato by a pro-slavery jury, on a charge of usur- 
pation of office. The Judge charged the jury strongly 
against the accused; they however brought in a verdict 
of not guilty. A large German immigration is now set- 
ting into the territory. 

Dacotuh.—The Big Sioux river, which empties into 
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the Missouri, and forms the western boundary of Iowa, 
is found to be navigable for steamers. It is three hun- 
dred and fifty miles long. A boat ascended on the 20th 
of Seventh month, for the first time, and navigated for 
thirty miles, and found the water deep, navigable, and 
free from obstruction of any kind. On the Dacotah side, 
the level prairie was found extending as far as the eye 
could reach, and possessing a soil equal to any in the 
north-west. . 

The Election in Missouri.—According to the official 
returns, Stewart, the Democratic candidate, has been 
elected Governor, by a majority of 334 votes. Kollins, 
Emancipationist, received 47,641 ; Stewart 47,975. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 613. The Ohio Life 
and Trust Co. having failed to meet its engagements for 
large amounts at its office in New York, a panic in 
financial affairs was the consequence, and several of the 
Wall street bankers were also obliged to suspend pay- 
ment. On the 29th, sales of 38,000 bushels of red South- 
ern wheat were made at $1.40 a $1.48 per bushel; 7,500 
bushels, white do. at $1.60 a $1.71; Southern yellow 
corn, 90 cts.; white, 91 cts. a 92 cts. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 324. Of cholera 
infantum, 60. During the past week, there arrived at 
this port 2 ships, 4 brigs, 2 barks, 8 steamships and 70 
schooners—making a total of 86 vessels. Sales of red 
wheat last week at $1.40 a $1.62; white, $1.50 a $1.70; 


yellow corn, 88 cts.; white, 90 cts. 


Texas.—The picking of the cotton crop has com- 
menced. In the interior it was good; iu other parts it 
had suffered from drought. The Pacific railway was 
being graded at the rate of two miles per week. 

Drought in fowa.—lt is stated that a severe drought 
prevails in Henry county, lowa, no rain with the excep- 
tion of two slight showers having falfen there since the 
29th of Third month. 

Trade of Chicago.—The shipments from Chicago, Il- 
linois, this year, up to the 8th ult., were 72,615 barrels 
of flour, 1,888,719 bushels of wheat, and 6,928,588 bush- 
els of corn. 

Miscellaneous.—Colliery Explosion. —The Manchester 
(Eng.) papers give accounts of a recent explosion from 
fire damp in a coal pit, near Ashton, by which a large 
number of persons perished. Thirty-one dead bodies 
had been recovered, and there were still a number of 
men missing. 

The Capital of Canada.—lIt is stated that the Queen 
has selected Montreal as the permanent seat of govern- 
ment, 

Designs on Nicaragua.—The notorious Walker has not 
abandoned his schemes for securing that part of the 
isthmus for the establishment of a slaveholding republic. 
He continues his appeals to the South for aid, and it is 
rumoured that another expedition will soon be organized. 
Handbills are in circulation in Upper Georgia and Ten- 
nessee fur volunteers for Nicaragua, promising $25 a 
month, and a grant of 125 acres of land. 

Sugar and Molasses.—The papers state that the stock 
of these articles at our principal seaports is large beyond 
all precedent. In Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, there is said to be more than three times the 
quantity of sugar there was a year ago. The quantity 
of the two articles stored on the Boston whart, South 
Boston, in bond, a few days since, covered more than 
six acres. The consumption has diminished, owing to 
the high prices of the last year. 

The Rhine and the Elbe.—Yhe Sound Dues having been 
abolished by the exertions of all the parties interested, 
the United States having taken the lead, the attention of 
the commercial public in Germany is now directed to 
the importance of the removal of the restrictions upon 
the navigation of the German streams, especially the 
Rhine and the Elbe. 

Astronomy.—The comet discovered by Dr. Peters, at 
the Dudley Observatory, Albany, N. Y., on the 25th of 
Seventh month, was seen at the Imperial Observatory, 
Paris, on the 28th, and at Gotha and Altona, on the 
30th. 
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Received from Asa Garretson, agt., O., $5, for Mary 
Hall, $2, vol. 30, for Jos. Gibbons, $2, vol. 30, for David 
Lupton, $1, to 27, vol. 30; from Benj. Sharpless, Pa., 
$6, vols. 28, 29 and 30. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The Winter Session of West-Town Boarding-School 
will commence on Second day the 9th of the 11th month. 
Friends who intend sending children, will please make 
early application to JoszpH SNowpeEn, Superintendent at 
the School, or Joseru ScatrerGoon, Treasurer, No. 304 
Arch street. 





EVENING SCHOOL FOR ADULT COLOURED 
PERSONS. 


A Principal and Assistant Teachers are wanted for 
the Men's School, and a Principal and Assistant Teach. 
ers for the Women’s School. 

The Schools open on the first Second-day in the Tenth 
month, and are held five evenings in the week, during 
five months. Apply to 

Natuanie. H. Brown, No. 118 Chestnut, or 
127 N. Ninth street, 
Joun Tuomas, No. 10 N. Ninth street, or 
Joun C. Aten, No. 321 N. Front, or 
335 S. Fifth street, 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A well qualified Teacher is wanted for the Boys’ 
primary school. 
Application may be made to either of the under. 
named, viz. : 
Samvuet Hittes, Wilmington, Del. 
Henry Corz, Walnut Street Wharf, Philad. 
Tuomas Evans, 315 Arch street, Philad. 
Philad., Sixth mo. 9th, 1857, 





At a Special Meeting of the Committee for the Civiliza- 
tion of the Indians, held Eighth month 24th, 1857. 

Information was now received that our friends, Sa- 
muel and Rachel Whitson, who have been acceptably 
engaged in the care of the farm and other concerns at 
Tunessassah, have a prospect of leaving there in a few 
weeks. As the Boarding-School has been going on very 
satisfactorily, and appears to be in good measure an- 
swering the design of the Yearly Meeting for the benefit 
of the Indians, it is very desirable that it should not be 
suspended. Friends who feel an interest in this bene- 
volent work, and whose minds may be drawn to engage 
as Superintendent and Matron, will do well to make 
early application to the Committee appointed to look out 
for successors, viz.: Joel Evans, Ebenezer Worth, John 
M. Kaighn, Thomas Wistar, or Joseph Elkinton. 

A female Friend, qualified to fill the department of 
Teaching, is also wanted. Extract from the Minutes. 

Tuomas Evans, Clerk. 





WANTED. 


A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. 

A well qualified woman Friend is also wanted to act 
as Teacher in the Boarding-School. 

Application may be made to 

Jort Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 
EsenezER Wort, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Kaicun, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 

Joseru Exxinton, 377 S. Second street. 








[ Published by request. ] 

Diep, Fifth month 24th, 1857, at Scarborough, York- 
shire, England, Ricnarp Finnis Foster, aged 79 years; 
a minister of the gospel upwards of fifty years. It may 
well be said in relation to the removal of this dear 
Friend, “ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, yea, 
from henceforth saith the Spirit, for they rest from their 
labours, and their works do follow them.” The things 
of time had but little place with him, for he was quietly 
pursuing his heavenward journey, frequently engaged in 
the service of his Lord and Master, to the comfort and 
satisfaction of his friends; and having attained a good 
old age, he departed this life in peace with God and 
man. 





, on the 22d of Fifth month, 1857, after a short 
illness, Ropert Poo, aged 56 years; a member of Ken- 
net Monthly and Particular Meeting. It is believed he 
was one that was quickened with a sense of the short- 
ness and uncertainty of his time here, and was concerned 
to seek a city, which hath foundations whose builder 
and maker is God, and that through unmerited mercy, 
the Lord has been pleased to cut short his work in 
righteousness, and to fulfil to him the promise, They that 
seek shall find, and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened, 

——,, on the 23d of Seventh month, 1857, at the resi- 
dence of her brother-in-law, Robert Moore, Sadsbury, 
Lancaster county, Pa., Hannan Hicks; an esteemed 
member of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting; aged sixty-five 
years and three days. 


ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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